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COMPARISONS WERE MADE AMONG THREE APPROACHES TO 
DEVELOPING ENGLISH ARTS SKILLS, PARTICULARLY IN READING, WITH 
FIRST-GRADE CHILDREN FROM SPANISH-SPEAKING HOMES. 

PARTICIPATING CHILDREN WERE RANDOMLY GIVEN ONE OF THREE 
INSTRUCTIONAL TREATMENTS FOR ENGL I SH-READ I NG-- ( 1 ) BASAL 
READING, (2) SECOND LANGUAGE READING, AND (3) 
LANGUAGE-EXPERIENCE READING. IT WAS HYPOTHESI ZED THAT THERE 
WOULD BE NO DIFFERENCE IN THESE APPROACHES. EACH TREATMENT 
WAS EXPERIMENTALLY ADMINISTERED FOR 140 SCHOOL DAYS. WITH 
REFERENCE TO UNDERSTANDING SPOKEN ENGLISH AND TO MECHANICAL 
WRITING SKILLS, NO SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES WERE FOUND AMONG 
THE THREE APPROACHES. BASAL READING WAS FAVORED WITH 
REFERENCE TO READING READINESS SKILLS, READING VOCABULARY, 

WORD RECOGNITION SKILLS, ATTITUDE TOWARD READING, AND GENERAL 
READING ACHIEVEMENT. BOTH BASAL AND SECOND LANGUAGE READING 
WERE, FAVORED WITH REFERENCE TO ORAL VOCABULARY AND READING 
COMPREHENSION. FOR THE SKILL OF WRITING FLUENTLY, BOTH THE 
SECOND LANGUAGE AND LANGU AGE- EXPERIENCE APPROACHES WERE 
FAVORED. BECAUSE OF RESTRICTIONS PLACED UPON THE STUDY BY 
TEACHER AND PUPIL POPULATION VARIABLES, ONLY TENTATIVE 
CONCLUSIONS WERE FORMULATED. (JH) 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 
I* THE PROBLEM 

Teachers, school administrators, and officials of the State 
Department of Education in Colorado have been concerned for some time 
about a general low level of school achievement and high percentage of 
dropout among children who cane from hemes where Spanish is the mother 
tongue. It appeared that the transition from Spanish as spoken in the 
home to English used in the schools, and possibly certain culturally 
determined thinking and behavior patterns, were a source of deterrence 
to school achievement. It also appeared that the school curriculum 
and teaching methods might not be as well adapted to the needs of 
children from Spanish-speaking homes as was possible. 

The present study was an attempt to focus upon one small aspect 
of the general problem of meeting the educational needs of children 
from Spanish-speaking homes. One purpose of the study was to compare 
a basal reader approach, a teaching English as a second language 
approach, and a language- experience approach in respect to their 
relative success in developing English language arts skills, particu- 
larly reading skills, with first grade children from Spanish- speaking 
homos. A second purpose was to obtain and organize information on a 
sequence of skills that are needed by children from Spanish-speaking 
homes who are learning to read in English, and identify appropriate 
materials and techniques for teaching these skills in a culturally 
integrated first grade classrcoa. 
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II. BACKGROUND OF THE PROBLEM 

The Population . In a study based upon a 25 per cent sample of 
the I960 census data, 3 *^65 » 000 persons of Spanish surname were 

1 

enumerated in Arizona, California, Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas. 

Table I gives the size of the Spanish surnamed population and the 

per cent which this number represented in the total population of the 

five states in the I960 census . It may be seen from Table I that in 

Colorado 9 persons of Spanish surname made up 9.0 per cent of the 

total population, while in the five states together persons of 

Spanish surname made up 11.8 per cent of the population. However, 

I960 census figures for the population of ages five to seventeen 

showed that persons of Spanish surname made up 12.2 per cent of the 

population in Colorado and 15.1 per cent of the population in the 

o 

five states together, according to Manuel.' Thus the Spanish surnamed 
population was even more significant in the school than in the 
community, and represented a sizeable group. 

Manuel^ reported figures from earlier census data and compared 
them to show that the number of Spanish surnamed people was increasing 
in each of the five states, and that the per cent of the total popu- 
lation was increasing in California, Colorado, and Texas. The Spanish 
surnamed population was not only sizeable, it was growing, and growing 



^United States Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Populations 
I960. Subject Reports. Persons of Spanish Surname . Final Report 
K (2)-lB (Washington, B.C.s U.S. Government Printing Office, 1963), 
p. ix. 



^Herschel T. Manuel, Spanish-Speaking Children of the Southwest . 
Thei r Education and the Public Welfare (Austin. Texas s University of 
Texas’ iPress, 1^65 )t p. 5 2 * 



3lbid . . pp. 22-23* 
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TABIE I 

SPAI- ISH SURNAMED POPULATION AND PER CENT 
OF TOTAL POPULATION IN FIVE 
SOUTHWESTERN STATES, I960* 



STATE 


POPULATION 


PER CENT OF TOTAL 


Arizona 


194,356 


14.9 


California 


1,426,538 


9.1 


Colorado 


157.173 


9.0 


New Mexico 


269,122 


28.3 


Texas 


1,417,811 


14.8 



Total 


3,465,000 


U.8 





♦Based upon I960 census figures reported by Herschel T. Manuel, 
Spanish-Sneaking Children of the Southwest . Their Education and the 
Public Welfare (Austin, Tsxass University of Texas Press, 1965), 

pp. 22-23. 
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faster than the general population in three of the five states* 

Some information was available to aid in estimating the size 
of the Spanish-speaking population in comparison with the Spanish 

k 

sumamed population, Manuel counted 1,?25 pupils whose heme language 
was Spanish (presumably in Texas) and found that 11 per cent had 
non-Spanish names. On the basis of his studies and experience visiting 
schools and working with educators in all five states* Manuel estimated 
that a rough correction of about ten per cent more than the number of 
Spanish sumamed people should be applied to obtain the number of 
Spanish- speaking people in a state. However* he did not indicate any 
consideration of differences over time or differences between geographic 
locations in the relationship between the numbers of Spsnish- speaking vs. 
Spanish sumamed people* It would appear logical to expect that over a 
period of time a number of Spanish sumamed people would adopt English 
as new families are formed, especially in urban areas at some distance 
from the Mexican border. It may be, also, that there was error in both 
directions in the census enumeration; not only were there Spanish- speaking 
people not counted, but there were persons counted whose names were not 
really Spanish. It is probably safe to say that the number of Spanish 
sumamed people is a rough estimate of the number of Spanish- speaking 
people, give or take ten per cent, in any of the five states under 
consideration. 

Problems of the population . Valdez stated: 

The Spanish-sumamed Coloradoan constitutes nine per 
cent of the State's population. Statistically, he 
represents a disproportionate number in correctional 
institutions, has a high rate of juvenile delinquency. 




^jLpid* , pp. 21-24. 
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public dependency, and more significantly, in school 
drop-outs. He is commonly referred to as the “Spanish- 
American or Mexican problem 41 and has become the concern of 
every social agency*' 

Manuel gave data supporting the contention of Valdez , above, that 
the people of Spanish surname represent a problem of concern to every 
social agency. A few examples of such data are reported in Table II. In 
each of the five states the Spanish sumamed people were at a disad- 
vantage compared with the general population in respect to education and 

income. In many cases the disadvantage was severe* 

6 a 

The reports of Manuel, Tireman,? Zintz, and many others have 

focused upon the transition from the Spanish language spoken in the 

home to the English language used at school as one of the major 

deterrents to school achievement among Spanish- speaking children. The 

literature is replete with comparisons of test scores showing the 

Spanish- speaking child to be way behind his Anglo counterpart in reading 
o 

achievement. 

Given a language handicap and an equal amount of schooling, it 
would be expected that the Spanish-speaking child would not achieve 
mastery of English reading skills as rapidly as the English-speaking 



^Bernard Valdez, The History of Spanish Americans (Denver: 
Colorado Department of Institutions, 1963), p. 7. 

^Manuel, op cit . , pp. 110-129. 



^L.S. Tireman, Teaching Spanish-Sneaking Children (Albuquerque, 
New Mexico: University of New Mexico Press, 1951), entire book of 

252 p. 



^Miles V. Zintz, Education Across Cultures (Dubuque, Iowa: 
Wm* C. Brown Book Company, 1963)* pp* 209-31**’* 



^See Manuel, op. cic . , p. 64; Tireman, op. cit *. pp. 68-70? 
Zintz, op. cit . . pp. 110-118. 
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TABUS II 

SELECTED EDUCATIONAL AND INCOME COMPARISONS BETWEEN PERSONS 
OF SPANISH SURNAME AND THE TOTAL POPULATION 
IN FIVE SOUTHWESTERN STATES, 195& and 1959 s 







CALI- 


COLO- 


NEW 






ARIZONA 


FORNIA 


RADO 


MEXICO 


TEXAS 


Spanish surnames 
among s* 3 












- population 


14.9 


9.1 


9.0 


28.3 


14.8 


- college freshmen 


6.3 


5.2 


2.9 


17.5 


5.4 


High school graduates 
among family heads: 0 












- total population 


46.4 


52.5 


51.9 


4 5.8 


40.0 


- Spanish surname 

Median income of males 
fourteen and over: a 


16.8 


26.0 


19.0 


19.5 


12.3 


- total population 


$1K)69 


$4966 


$4191 


$3941 


$3394 


- Spanish surname 


2713 


3849 


2814 


2630 


2029 





a From data presented by Herschel T. Manuel, Spanish-Speaking 
Children of the Southwest . Their Education and the Public Welfare 
(Austin, Texas: University of Texas Press, 1965;* pp. 23* 4?, 49, and 

59® 



1 . 

Comparison of percentage of population having Spanish surnames 
(I960 census) with percentage of 1958-1959 college freshmen having 
Spanish surnames (private survey of 146 colleges), from Manuel, Ibid . , 
pp. 23 and 59® 

Percentage of heads of families having completed high 
school (I960 census), from Manuel, Ibid. , p. 49. 

Median income of males aged fourteen and over employed in 12 
occupational subgroups (i960 census), from Manuel, Ibid . . p. 47 . 
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child., Manuel and many others have emphasized the need for pre-school, 
kindergarten, and “pre-first” grade programs to help the Spanish- speaking 
child develop oral English skills and a broad experience background 
before beginning formal reading instruction in the first grade* Steps 
have been and are being taken by both the state and federal governments 
to increase provisions for pre-school and kindergarten experiences for 
all children* 

First Grade Reading * What could be done to increase the 

* effectiveness of first grade reading instruction? The experience of 

the investigator and professional literature revealed that a basal 

reader approach was widely used for beginning reading instruction with 

Spanish- speaking as well as English-speaking children, as soon as they 

were thought to be ready for formal reading instruction. With some 

modifications, such as the use of experience charts to build an initial 

sight vocabulary, the basal reader approach had been widely recommended 

for use with Spanish- speaking children. Hoard, Sanchez and Otto, ^ 

12 

and Tireman, recommended it, among others* 

lo 14 

On the other hand, Sizemore, J Zintz, and others have cited 
serious criticisms of the use of basal reader materials designed for 

^Lucy Claire Hoard, Teaching English to the Spanish-Speaking 
Child in the Primary Grades (El Paso, Texas: El Paso Public Schools, 

193 t entire book of 108 p* 

•^George I. Sanchez and Henry J. Otto, A Guide for Teachers of 
Spanish-Speaking Children in the Primary Grades^ (Texas State Department 
of Education, ±946), pp. 31-^3 and 62-98* 

^Tireman, 0£. cit , , pp* 75-108. 

^tfamie Sizemore, ed. , Teaching Reading to the Bilingual Child 
(Phoenix: Arizona State Department of Public Instruction, 19^3 ) » 

pp* 11-13* 

^ Zintz, ££. cit ., pp. 233 and 303* 



o 




V 
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English-speaking children when they were used for Spanish-speaking 
children. The vocabulary load of each book was more difficult for the 
Spanish-speaking child; the phonological structure and grammatical 
structure of English words and sentences needed more attention for 
Spanish- speaking children; and the pictures, concepts, characters, 
plots, motivational devices, and exercises used in basal reader series 
typically assumed a middle class Anglo experience background and 
cultural value system, which dicta* t fit the Spanish- speaking child in 
important respects. 

Bumpass 1 ^ described in detail a method of teaching reading and 
writing skills after a careful aural-oral build up of the words and 
sentence patterns to be taught. The pupil books by Bumpass^ could be 
used for teaching beginning reading at the first grade level. From a 
logical standpoint it appeared that the aural- oral pattern practice 
approach to reading described by Bumpass would have particular 
advantages where the basal reader approach had weaknesses in developing; 
an 'nderstanding. and habitual use of the correct phonological and 
grammatical structures of English. 

Lee and Allen 1 ? described in detail a language-experience 
approach for beginning reading instruction, which appeared to have 
particular advantages where the basal reader had weaknesses in respect 
to the meanings of words and in respect to the experience background and 

^Faye L. Bumpass, Teaching Young Students English as a Foreign 
Language (New Yorks American Book Company, 19&3) , entire book of 198 P* 

^Faye L. Bumpass, We Learn English Series (New York: American 

Book Company, 1958). 

^Doris M. Lee and R.V. Allen, Learning to Read Through Experience 
(New York: Applet on-Century-Crofts, 1963), entire book of 146 p. 
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cultural values of the Spanish- speaking child* The Superintendent of 

the San Diego County Schools reported a study in which a language- 

©'{perience approach was tried with 16 teachers of grades one to six 

1 6 

during the 1959-60 school year* While no formal comparison of 
achievement scores was reported between this approach and the two 
others that were tried (a, basal reader approach and an individualized 
approach)* the indications were that a language- experience approach 
could be used successfully to teach reading skills* The study was not 
done with Spanish-speaking children* but it appeared that certain 
modifications of the approach would make it suitable for Spanish- speaking 
children* 

Thus the stage was set for a comparison of a basal reader approach, 
an aural-oral n teaching English as a second language" approach* and a 
language-experience approach* each with certain modifications to ma ke 
it as suitable as possible for teaching first grade reading skills to 
Spanish-speaking children* Ching described approximately what the 
present study purported to be: 

Thus* we see that several different methods have been 
tried with bilinguals in the United States. There is a need 
now for carefully controlled experimental studies using each 
of the different methods or combinations of methods to 
appraise the effectiveness of each with bilingual children* 

In these studies there should be valid pre-test and post- test 
measurements of ability and achievement* followed by rigorous 
and searching statistical analyses of the data* There 
should also be adequate measurements and descriptions of 
bilingualism present in the children studied and specific 
definitions and descriptions of the methods of teaching used 
to improve the bilingual childrens language and reading* as 
well as the progress* if any* showr^by the bilinguals as a 
result of such methods being used* 



nO 

Improving Reading Instruction . Monograph No * 1, Report of the 
Reading Study Project (San Diego* California: San Diego County 

Superintendent of Schools* 1961), 45p. 

^Doris C* Ching, "Methods for the Bilingual Child," Elementary 
English * XUI (January* 1965)* !?• 



CHAPTER II 



OBJECTIVES, ASSUMPTIONS, DELIMITATIONS, A*JD DEFINITIONS 

I. OBJECTIVES 

The following objectives were stated in the original proposal 
for the study: 

(1) To test the hypothesis that there is no difference in 
achievement in reading English in first grade between pupils who speak 
Spanish at home and are taught by a conventional English readiness and 
basal reader approach, such pupils who are taught by a modified 
teaching English as a second language approach, and such pupils who 
are taught by a language-experience approach* 

(2) To provide and organize data to aid in determining a 
specific sequence of skills that is appropriate for first grade 
children from Spanish-speaking homes who are learning to read in 
English, and to identify appropriate materials and techniques for 
teaching these skills in a culturally integrated first grade classroom* 

Specific hypotheses relating to designated reading skills were 
not set up at the start of the study. Instead, a number of instruments 
for measuring reading achievement were used at the conclusion of the 
experimental teaching period, and factor analyses and intercorrelations 
were obtained on the scores in order to set up specific hypotheses with 
some assurance of validity in measurement* The specific hypotheses 
which were tested may be found in Chapter V, which gives the results of 
the study. 



II. ASSUMPTIONS 

(1) It was assumed that the differences in cultural character- 
istics between the Spanish-American cultural group whose recent 
ancestry was traced to New Mexico, and the Mexican- American cultural 
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group whose recent ancestry was traced to Mexico, would not affect first 
grade reading instruction, 

(2) It was assumed that characteristics of the population such as 
variations in intelligence, variations in ability to learn English, and 
variations in reading readiness in English were distributed in the 
Spanish-speaking people of the United States Southwest according to the 
requirements of the normal probability curve upon which parametric 
statistical theory is based, 

III. DELIMITATIONS 

The study was limited to children from Spanish-speaking homes in 
Colorac.o public schools, whose parents were United States citizens, a nd 

who were placed in integrated first grade classrooms with English-speaking 
children. 

The teacher performance expected in each of the experimental 
approaches was limited to that which could be expected of a good teacher 
after a short training session and with supervision of a type which could 
reasonably be put into practice on a wide scale. This was not intended 
to be a laboratc ry study • The outcomes were required to be usable on a 
wide scale with reasonable economic efficiency. 

It was recognized that in a study of the type described here it is 
Impossible to separate an experimental approach from the materials and 
techniques used to represent it. Consequently the conclusions of the 
study were limited to the actual materials and techniques used. 

IV. DEFINITIONS 

Acculturation. Acculturation is the process of becoming adapted to 
cultural patterns. 

Anglo . An Anglo is a person who generally conforms to the 
majority culture of tha United States in those respects in which the 
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majority culture differs from the cultures of Spanish- speaking people in 
the bnited States Southwest. 

Approach . An approach is a way of organizing the activities and 
content of instruction. The term "approach” was used because one of the 
experimental approaches is commonly referred to as the "language-experi- 
ence approach." The term "method" has frequently been used in the 

12 

literature to mean the same thing as "approach" used here. 

Basal reader , or "BR" approach . The BR approach is an approach 
using specially written graded books of stories plus exercise books arxl 
other teaching aids for sequential instruction in reading skills. The 
focus of attention is upon graded materials prepared by experts for 
teaching reading skills. In this study, the basal reader approach was 
modified to meet special need3 of children from Spanish- speaking hemes. 

Culture . Culture is "the concepts, habits, skills, arts* 
instruments, institutions, etc. of a given people in a given period."^" 

Language- experience approach . or " USA . " The LEA is an approach 
using stories dictated or written by the learners for instruction in all 
language arts skills, including reading. The focus of attention is 
upon the pupils* own expression guided by the teacher, and upon all 
language arts in integration rather than reading skills alone. The 
IEA used in this study was modified to meet special needs of children 
from Spanish- speaking homes. 

Readin g. Reading is the act of perceiving and reacting to 
ideas expressed as written language. 



iifebster*s New World Dictionary of the American Language . 

College Edition (New York: The World Publishing Company, 1957)* P« 359 * 
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Reading readiness . Reading readiness is a category of physical , 
intellectual, emotional, and social skills in which a certain degree of 
proficiency is needed for optimum success in developing reading sk ill s. 

Spanish-speaking . A Spanish- speaking person as defined for this 
study is one who ordinarily speaks Spanish more than any other 
language in the home. It is recognized that the type of Spanish spoken 
might not be "standard” or "literary" Spanish. However, the basic 
structure of the language ordinarily spoken in the home is the phono- 
logical and grammatical structure originated in Spain. 

Spanish surname . A Spanish surname is a family name identical 
to any of those on a list of approximately 7,000 names used by the 
Bureau of the Census to enumerate persons of Spanish surname . ^ 

Teaching English as a second language , or " TESL " approach . The 
TESL approach is an approach using aural and oral pattern practice on 
words, phrases, and sentences in a sequence designed by experts for 
teaching English to people who do not speak English. The focus of 
attention is upon materials prepared by experts for teaching, listening, 
and speaking skills, with extensions to reading and writing skills 
taught with the words, phrases, and sentences previously practiced 
orally. The TESL approach used in this study was modified to fit into 
an English-speaking school environment. 

^United States Bureau of the Census, U.3. Census of Population: 
I960 . Subject Reports . Persons of Spanish Surname . Final Report 
PC (2 )-lB {Washington , D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1963), 

p. viii. 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

A great deal has been written about the education of the 
Spanish- speaking child in the United States* Thij chapter presents a 
brief review of representative major works under the following topics: 
(1) cultural characteristics of the population (2) linguistic problems 
involved in the transition from Spanish to English , and (3) teaching 
reading to the Spanish- speaking child. A summary follows each section, 
and an overall summary is provided at the end of the chapter* Liter- 
ature concerning the measuring instruments and statistical techniques 
used in the study is reviewed briefly in Chapter IV in conjunction with 
the descriptions of the instruments and statistical techniques* 
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This section of the chapter presents a review of major works 
concerning the cultural characteristics of Spanish- speaking people in 
the United States Southwest. A consideration of such a topic was 
considered necessary because reading achievement, or the lack of it, 
seemed to be highly influenced by the culture. 

Evidence concerning two cultural characteristics, relative 
poverty and a relative lack of education, was presented in Chapter I 
and is not repeated here. The section is divided into the following 

'■m 

sub- topics: (1) the need for cultural understanding by teachers, 

(2) a brief history of the two major cultural groups, (3) general 
cultural characteristics of Spanish- speaking people of the United States 
Southwest which differ from the cultural characteristics of Anglo- 
Americans, and (4) the implications of the cultural characteristics for 
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